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Tepe. This time we found it peopled by a party
of Persians. They were sitting round the edge of
one of the tanks at the end of the avenue, men and
little children, and in their green and yellow
robes, they looked to us as we entered like a patch
of brilliant water-plants, whose vivid colours were
not to be dimmed by the shade of the plane leaves.
But -the musician did not reappear ; he was too
wise a magician to weave his spells c save to the
span of heaven and few ears/
There was a deserted garden at the foot of the
mountains which had a curious history. It be-
longed to the Zil es Sultan, the Shah's eldest son,
who had inherited it from his mother, that Scheme
Miillerin whose beauty captivated the King of
Kings in the days of his youth. The Zil (his title,
being interpreted, signifies * The shadow of the
King ') has fallen into disgrace. The Shah casts
his shadow far, and in order that it may never grow
less, the Zil is not allowed to move from Isfahan ;
his Shimran garden therefore is empty, and his
house is falling into disrepair. It stands on the
edge of a rushing mountain torrent, which, we
will hope, turned the mill-wheels in old days
(though some men assert that the girl was not a
miller's daughter, after all), and it boasts some
magnificent plane-trees, under which we pic-
nicked one evening, hanging Persian lanterns
from the boughs. The night had brought tall
yellow evening primroses into flower, and their
delicious smell mingled with that of the jessamine,